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Books for Children and Young People 


Magnolia Buildings by Elizabeth Stucley. 12s. 6d. A year in 
the life of a Cockney family, told with charm and realism. The 
illustrations are by Dick Hart. (March 21.) 


Acorn Library. Four new titles in this series of carly reading 


books for 6 - 9 year-olds: Seven White Pebbles by Helen Clare, 
illustrated by Cynthia Abbott ; Piccolo by Anita Hewett, illustrated 
by Dick Hart ; Nicolette and the Mill by René Guillot, illustrated 
by Charles Mozley; The Griffin and the Minor Canon by 
Frank R. Stockton, with The Magic Fish-bone by Charles 
Dickens, illustrated by David Gentleman. Each 7s. 6d. (April 8.) 


Bodley Head Monographs. A new series, under the general 
editorship of Kathleen Lines, which presents critical evaluations 
of the work of famous writers of books for children. The first 
four titles are: Lewis Carroll by Roger Lancelyn Green, 
EB. Nesbit by Anthea Bell, Arthur Ransome by Hugh Shelley, 
Geoffrey Trease by Margaret Meek. Each 7s. 6d. (May 2.) 


Artists of a Certain Line by John Ryder. 12s. 6d. The subject 
here is the illustration of children’s books, and the author also 
presents a gallery of contemporary artists with a full page drawing 
and a biographical note for each. (April 8.) 


BODLEY HEAD 














449 reviews 


during 1959 

in national newspapers, 
in magazines, 

on Children’s Hour 

and Woman’s Hour, 

and television 

confirm 

the remarkable success of 


Brock 


Here is an outstanding review . . Bo ok S 


MORE POWER TO YOU (BROCK SCIENCE BOOKS) 


10/6 by Herman & Nina Schneider 


‘A book about man’s progress in manufacturing power . . . which 
avoids technical language, although not, of course, technical words. 
Mr & Mrs Schneider’s respect for language is equalled by their 
respect for their subject and their readers. Their sentences are lucid, 
and their careful handling of questions and paragraphs should 
encourage children to read on and satisfy their curiosity . . . The 
authors conclude by inviting their young readers to think about the 
universe and the achievements of man: “People also use these 
wonderful things to destroy life . . . The power itself cannot choose, 
only man can do that. How would you wish it to be?” ’ Engineering 


Brockhampton Press Market Place Leicester "A 














Jean Behind 


The Counter 
SCHOOL EDITION 
NANCY MARTIN 


This new career novel for girls by Nancy Martin is both a 
realistic picture of life in a busy store and an interesting, lively 
story. Illustrated. 9s. 6d. 


Life-Line 

The Story of Your Circulatory System 

LEO SCHNEIDER 

As in his earlier work, You and Your Senses, and in Wings 
in Your Future, written in collaboration with Dr. Ames, Mr. 


Schneider here provides an informative and absorbing book. 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


The Wonders of Seeds 
ALFRED STEFFERUD 


An attractive book for older pupils which tells the fascinating 
story of the plant cycle and of the unravelling of the mystery 
of seed growth. The author explains scientific terms in a 
lively way and suggests simple experiments by which young 
botanists can test the principles described. IIlustrated. 8s. 6d. 


All the 


Proud Tribesmen 
KYLIE TENNANT 


“Miss Tennant is the author of many distinguished novels and 
this, her first book for children, has style and quality as well 
as a fast-moving, exciting story.”—Audrie Godsell (Birmingham 
Post). Illustrated. 11s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO LTD 
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Geoffrey Trease 


THE MAYTHORN STORY 
The adventures of Mike, a boy from a back street in an industrial town, 
and Sandra, with a levely home in the country, who unexpectedly become 
friends. An exciting story for teenagers. Illus. 12s. 6d. 


Flight of Time 


PAUL CAPON 
Four children find a time ship on a lonely stretch of shore. In it they 
make a trip into the future, and on their way back overshoot their own 
era and arrive in 1960 B.C. Illus. 12s. 6d. 


How Your Body 
Works 


HERMAN & NINA 





th 





SCHNEIDER 
A simple and fascinating explanation of the most fascinating machine 
there is — the human body. Amusing experiments to try and nearly 
100 pictures. 8s. 6d. 


Brock and Bruin 
JANET NICOLLS 


Stories about that delightful pair of animals, Brock and Bruin, known to 
thousands of children through the ITV series of the same name. (April 
25). Tilus. 6s. 


HEINEMANN 


a check list of 





METHUEN'S 


OUTLINES 


more than a 
quarter of a million 
copies sold 

10s 6d each 





BRITISH HISTORY 
Prehistoric Britain, R. R. Sellman 

Roman Britain, R. R. Sellman 

The Anglo-Saxons, R. R. Sellman 

Norman England, R. R. Sellman 

The Elizabethan Seamen, R. R. Sellman 
Civil War and Commonwealth, R. R. Sellman 
Railways for Britain, Patrick Thornhill 
English Churches, R. R. Sellman, 8s 6d net 
Parliament, K. R. Mackenzie 

Victoria’s Reign, A. Cammiade 

Medieval English Warfare, R. R. Sellman 


GENERAL HISTORY 

Ancient Greece, Duncan Taylor 

Castles and Fortresses, R. R. Sellman 

The Crusades, R. R. Sellman 

Bible Background, J. W. D. Smith 

The Vikings, R. R. Sellman 

Napoleon, A. Cammiade 

The Story of Money, A. H. Quiggin 

The Story of Nursing, J. M. Calder 

The Story of the Kitchen, S. E. Ellacott 

The Horse Through the Ages, C. G. Trew 
Football Through the Ages, Percy M. Young 
Stamps and Stamp Collecting, H. M. Burton 
Sculpture Through the Ages, R. G. Haggar 
TECHNOLOGY & TRANSPORT 
Rockeis, S. E. Ellacott 

The Growth of Mechanical Power, M. Tomalin 
Forge and Foundry, S. E. Ellacott 

Guns, S. E. Ellacott 

Spinning and Weaving, S. E. Ellacott 

The Story of Ships, S. E. Ellacott 

The Story of Aircraft, S. E. Ellacott 

Wheels on the Road, S. E. Ellacott 

The Story of British Locomotives, R. Barnard Way 
Pottery Through the Ages, R. G. Haggar 

Coal Mining, M. Tomalin 


SCIENCE 

The Solar System, Patrick Moore 

Atoms and Energy, F. R. Elwell 
Radioastronomy and Radar, J. G. Crowther 
Astronautics, Patrick Moore 


DISCOVERY & EXPLORATION 
Early Explorers, L. F. Hobley 

Exploring the Americas, L. F. Hobley 

Exploring the Pacific, L. F. Hobley 

Opening Africa, L. F. Hobley 

Exploring Australia, Eve Pownall 

DRAMA & MUSIC 

Shakespeare and His Plays, H. M. Burton 

The Theatre, H. & R. Leacroft 

Instrumental Music, Percy M. Young 

The Story of Song, Percy M. Young 
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Arthur Catherail’s 
LAPLAND OUTLAW 


Johani Sarris saves his father’s famous reindeer herd from the hands of 
an umscrupulous trader by driving them into the snowy wilderness. 
With illustrations. Dent. 12s. 6d. 


A. E. W. Mason’s 
THE WATCHERS 


The famous author of “The Four Feathers” sets this novel in the Scilly 
Isles during the late 18th century, where smugglers in search of treasure 
fight to the death. Line drawings. Dent. 10s. 6d. 


Children’s Illustrated Classics 
John Hampden’s 
SIR WILLIAM AND THE WOLF 


Illustrated by Eric Fraser 
Here are the thrillers, love stories, travel books and science fiction of the 
Middle Ages, taken direct from the original verse romances. Dent. 10s. 6d. 
“Science Works Like This” series 

Phil Dracket’s 

AUTOMOBILES WORK LIKE THIS 


How the internal combustion engine works simply explained, with a glimpse 
given into tomorrow’s world of atom-powered and wheel-less cars. 
Fully illustrated. Phoenix. 9:. 6d. 


John Taylor’s 
JET PLANES WORK LIKE THIS 


Speed, the sound barrier and ram-jets are thrilling words to the young 
scientist. In this book he will learn of the jet engine and its problems. 
Revised edition with line illustrations. Phoenix. 9s. 6d. 


A 1959 Success 
Richard Armstrong’s 
THE LAME DUCK 


A petrol tanker makes the journey across the war-time Atlantic through 
flames and fire. “ .. . captures in maritime idiom all that is best in the 
best of the ‘Westerns’.”—funior Bookshelf. Dent. 12s. 6d. 


Phoenix. 
























FLYING FOAL BOOKS 


A new series of books specially written for young readers 
who are now ready for their first full-length story. 





Ready in April Already published 

Little Lion’s Real Island The Secret Curtains 
ROSEMARY WEIR ROSEMARY GARLAND 
The Dragon Next Door The Magic Sea-Shell 
HANS BAUMANN MARGARET }. BAKER 


Each 74” x 5”. 96 pp. Illustrated. 6/6 


DANCE FOR TWO 


JEAN URE 


A moving and exciting story of an English girl and a Belgian boy with 
ambition to become ballet dancers. Fate brings them together, and 
enthusiasm for dancing cements their friendship, enabling them to face 
parental opposition. 74” x 5”. 192 pp. _ Illustrated by Richard 
Kennedy. (Ready April) 9/6 net 


A TRIO BREAKS COVERT 


MARY GARNETT 


The mink is seldom, if ever, met in story-books. So this story about 
Silver Flash will be a new delight to children. Exciting adventures begin 
when Mary and Martin let Silver Flash out of her pen. “A delightful 
mixture of adventure and nature study.”—Bristol Evg. World. Illustrated 
by fo White. 74” x 5”. 96 pp. 6/6 net 


THE STORY of RAMA & SITA 


BARBARA LEONIE PICARD 


Here, beautifully retold for children, are the adventures of the Indian hero, 
Rama. Taken from the ancient Legends of India, this is one of the great 
stories of the world. 8” x 53”. 96 pp. 6 plates in colour by Charles W. 
Stewart. (Ready shortly) 10/6 net 


PUBLISHED BY HARRAP 
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pe HAMISH HAMILTON 


LOOK 


BOOS 


A distinguished new series 


— or young children 
[1959 | for young 


Look at Clothes 
Houses 
Railways 


Cars 

| 1960 | 

Look at the Circus 
Castles 
Aircraft 





the Stars 
Puppets 
Farms 
Books 
Insects 
Trees 
Roads 
Ships 


PEARL BINDER 
JOHN VERNEY 
L.T.C.ROLT 
NICHOLAS FISK 


NOEL STREATFEILD 
ALFRED DUGGAN 


Air Chief Marshal 
SIR PHILIP JOUBERT 


DR.H.C. KING 

ANN HOGARTH 
NORMAN DALE 
BARBARA KER WILSON 
EVELYN CHEESMAN 


‘EDITH BONE 


DAVID LE ROI 
SCOTT RAMSEY 


All titles very fully illustrated 
Crown 8vo 96 pages 6s. 6d 


HAMISH HAMILTON BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 














by Dorothy Sterling 
Illustrated by Ernest Crichlow 


999999999999 909O99090909000H 


Mary Jane is an American negro, the first of her 
race to enter a newly integrated High School ; this 
very compelling, topical story has already received high 
praise in America, where The N.Y. Times said of it: 
“This is the first story for children which deals with 
the problem of school integration, and it is a good 
one.” An English librarian adds: “I am quite sure 
that it would be a good thing for English children to 
have something which they have met only in the 
newspapers presented to them in such moving, human 
terms.” 


999999 9O909O909O9OOO 
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|: Spring | 
| Books 
: for 
: Children 
THE ILIAD OF HOMER 
- Barbara Leonie Picard 
This skilful and dignified retelling of Homer’s great epic poem 


is the latest volume in the Oxford Illustrated Classics series. 
Illustrated by Joan Kiddell-Monroe 15s net 


THE ROLLING SEASON 
William Mayne 


“see 


**. 


The delightful story of some boys who, during a drought in 


Trrrrre ere ee ee ee eee eee eee Pee ee SEPT SAA DD eile 


' her : their Wiltshire village, learn of an old method for finding 
this |: water and use it with surprising results. 
high Illustrated by Christopher Brooker 10s 6d net 
fit: }¢ TANGARA 
with |. Nan Chauncy 
good Through the necklace that once belonged to her aunt, Lexie 
sure : becomes friendly with a little Tasmanian aborigine girl, but 
n to * this friendship brings sorrow as well as happiness. 
the ; Illustrated by Brian Wildsmith 10s 6d net 
Iman . The last two books will be published this month 
: OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
>> 7: 
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New Bell Family Story! 
Noel Streatfeild’s . xew town 


Our leading children’s writer’s enormously loved Bell family are back 
again at last. They’re on the move from St. Mark’s Vicarage to 
Crestal New Town. Life there is hard, but exciting and become 
a never ending round of delight . . . even for Esau the Redsetter. 

Illustrated by Shirley Hughes 10s 64 


Naomi Mitchison 


THE RIB OF THE GREEN UMBRELLA 


Edward Ardizzone was inspired by this superb story to produce some 
of his finest illustrations. 


Italy 1944: a small hill village, the last days of guerilla warfare 
against the Germans and two boys, one poor, one rich, play a major 
role in helping the partisans beneath the cover of a children’s game 
and behind their parent’s backs. All the richness and heat of Italy 
are here. It’s a lovely book! 10s 64 


Christine Pullein Thompson 


RIDE BY NIGHT 


A pony trek holiday in the Highlands promises to be a peaceful time; 
but not so. . . adventures crop up galore and the party arrive 
back to a worried family and find themselves headline news. — 10s 6d 


Wild Horse Kingdom 


MEL WAYNE 


A fine new writer tells in novel form of how he started a pony ranch 
in the Welsh hills. A moving and definitely different pony story. 10s 6d 


COLLINS 





THE HUMPY 
IN 


THE QUEST 





re back OF 
rage to 
ecomst| THE HILLS ATI MANU 
etter. 
10s 64 John Gunn M. E. Patchett 
This story, set in Australia, In this thrilling successor to 
tells of the adventures that Undersea Treasure Hunters 
befall four children when and Caribbean Adventurers, 
they go on an _ exciting the Brevitts search for a 
_ search for stolen money. jewelled collar named Ati 
© SOME Ready April. Illustrated. Manu. Ready April. Illus- 
12s. 6d. net trated. 9s. 6d. net 
warfare 
a Major 
'S game 
of Italy 
bese THE THE 


MIGHTY 
ONES 





LONG WHITE 
ROAD 


iltime;§ Meindert DeJong Marvin H. Albert 
’ arrive 

10s 6d In this magnificent book, This vivid account of Sir 

Meindert DeJong tells stories Ernest Shackleton’s Antarctic 

of some of the great men Explorations contains some 

and women of the Old of the best adventure stories 

Testament. Brilliantly illus- ever told. An exciting ad- 

trated by Harvey Schmidt. dition to the “Famous Life 

Ready in April. 15s. net Stories” Series. 10s. 6d. net 
y ranch 
y. 10s 6d 





Lutterworth Press 
4 Bouverie Street - London - E.C.4 




















In April 


we shall publish the first 


4 


books for children by 


ROBERTA LEIGH 


Torchy and the Magic Beam 
Torchy in Topsy Turvy Land 
Sarah and Hoppity 
Sarah and Hoppity Make New 


Friends 


all illustrated in full colour 


8/6 each 








PELHAM BOOKS 
26 Bloomsbury Street - London - W.C.] 


























HERE ARE TWO OUTSTANDING HISTORICAL 
NOVELS 


and 


THE DOOR IN THE WALL 


A Newbery Medal book by 
MARGUERITE DE ANGELI 


. . both books can be recommended as 
much for their striking illustrations as for 
the excellence of their text” 

—TEACHERS WORLD 





15/- 12/6 


TOYON: A Dog of the North and His People 


NICHOLAS KALASHNIKOFF 1$/~ 
(Winner of the 1958 German Children’s Book Prize) 
This is the story of a dog and a family, and the life they make together 
in a struggle against the frozen tundra. Toyon is an adventure story 
laid in Siberia about an animal of superior courage and intelligencc. 
“The best dog story since Bob, Son Of Battle.” 

—BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB NEWS 


THE CABIN AT MEDICINE SPRINGS 


LULITA CRAWFORD PRITCHETT 12/6 
(A Watts $3,500 Fiction Award Winner for a Distinguished Contribution 
to Children’s Literature) 


- . could be called the real book of Red Indians . . . it all reads very 
well . . . is extremely exciting.””—SCHOOLMASTER 


WORLD’S WORK - KINGSWOOD - SURREY 











B-A:T-S:F-O-R-D 


BATSFORD CAREER BOOKS 


What qualifications Each volume in this series of illustrated 
are required to enter non-fiction books is designed to provide 
a chosen profession or trade? answers to all these questions. In 
addition each author provides a realistic 
description of the general life and work, 
thus enabling the young reader to see 
the career as a whole. 








What happens 


during the training period? 


And What are the 


opportunities 
for the ambitious 


Nursing as a Career 
PEGGY NUTTALL srn 


Railways as a Career 
each 12s 6d MAXWELL TAYLOR 





Castles 
and Kings 


HENRY TREECE Illustrated by 





“Will specially appeal to all those young Cc. Walter 
people who like studying living history.” 
—TEACHERS WORLD Hodges 
“A very readable book.” 
—BIRMINGHAM MAIL 12s 6d 
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Black’s Junior Reference Books 


LIFE BEFORE MAN 
by DUNCAN FORBES 


A beginner’s guide to fossils, illustrated with 120 
photographs and drawings, explaining how they 
were formed, how and where to find them, 
and describing the various groups from 
sponges to mammals. With full 
colour cover. April. 8s. 6d. net 








THE STORY OF THE THEATRE 


by DAVID MALE 


A lively account of theatres, audiences, actors, costume, make-up, scenery 
and lighting from the Ancient Greek theatre to present day television. 
With full colour cover and over 150 illustrations. April. 9s. 6d. net 


TRAVEL BY SEA 
by ROBERT J. HOARE 


The story of the development of the ship, beginning 
with the first savage who sat astride a log and ending 
with the nuclear-powered ships of today. With full 
colour cover and over 180 illustrations. 

fune. 9s. 6d. net 


COAL MINING 
by JOHN DAVEY 


Two trainees learn what coal is, and how it is mined, 
about pit lighting and ventilation, modern machinery 
and methods, by-products and safety precautions. 
With full-colour cover and over 120 illustrations. 

June. 8s. 6d. net 





Already published in the series: TRAVEL BY ROAD by R. J. Unstead 
(8s. 6d. net) A HISTORY OF HOUSES by R. J. Unstead (9s. 6d. net) 
THE STORY OF AIRCRAFT by Robert J. Hoare (9s. 6d. net) DEEP- 
SEA FISHING by J. M. Wright (8s. 6d. net) 


In active preparation: MONASTERIES by R. J. Unstead (7s. 6d. net) 
STARS AND SPACE by Patrick Moore (8s. 6d. net) 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 











MUSEUM PRESS 
The Brompton Library 


This is a well-established series of books for young people, 
written by acknowledged experts, covering a wide variety of 
sports and hobbies. Many of the volumes have considerable 
educational value and the series as a whole will be an attractive 
feature on library shelves. 


The following books have already appeared. Numerous new 
titles are in preparation. 


Instructions to Young... 
Anglers by MICHAEL SHEPHARD 
Astronomers by H. P. WILKINS 
Athletes by ROBERT BATEMAN 
Ballroom Dancers by ALEX MOORE 
Chess Players by H. GOLOMBEK 
Collectors by GUY WILLIAMS 
Cooks by ELIZABETH CRAIG 
Cricketers by T. GRAVENEY and B. STATHAM 
Fencers by GILLIAN SHEEN 
Footballers by TOM FINNEY 
Geologists by D. H. DALBY 
Golfers by DAVID THOMAS 
Model-makers by GUY WILLIAMS 
Naturalists i : Amphibians and Pond Dwellers by MAXWELL 
KNIGHT 


Naturalists II: Insects by L. HUGH NEWMAN 
Naturalists III: Mammals by BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD 
Ornithologists : Bird Biology by J. D. MACDONALD 
Photographers by HOUSTON ROGERS 

Ramblers by RONALD CLARKE 

Skaters by ERIK VAN DER WEYDEN 

Stamp Collectors by ROBERT BATEMAN 

Swimmers by W. J. JUBA 

Tennis Players by SUSAN NOEL 

Writers by L. A. G. STRONG 


Instructions in .. . 
Ponymastership by GLENDA SPOONER 
Sailing by HILARY TUNSTALL-BEHRENS 
and Let’s Have Some Music by DR. DONALD HUGHES 


Each volume Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net 
Send a postcard for a full descriptive list to: 
MUSEUM PRESS LTD. 

26 Old Brompton Road, London, S.W.7 
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NEW BOOKS FROM EDMUND WARD 


FROM 
NICHOLAS 
KAYE 


Fencing : 
Ancient Art © 
Modern Sport 


by C.-L. de Beaumont, 
O.B.E. An encyclopaedic 
handbook by one of the 
world’s greatest experts. 
272 pp., 16 pp. plates, 
90 drawings. 30s. net 


Young Rider’s 
Guide to the 
Horse World 


Mr. Summerhays here 
writes on all aspects of 
riding, from choosing a 
mount to directing a 
stable. 256 pp., 16 pp. 
photographs, 31 draw- 
ings. 15s. net 


Let’s Give 
a Show 


by Bill and Sue Severn. 
Many suggestions for en- 
tertainments which child- 
ren can stage by 
themselves, with detailed 
instructions for carrying 
them out. 160 pp. 
drawings. 15s, net 





Animal Tracks @& 
Hunter Signs 


by Ernest Thompson Seton. Now re- 
printed in London, the last book by this 
famous naturalist teaches how to track and 
identify many wild animals and birds. 
160 pp., 60 drawings. 15s. net 


Australian Folk Tales 
& Legends 


Bill Beatty’s comprehensive collection in- 
cludes stories of fact and tradition together 


with a selection of ballads. 320 pp., 
illustrated. 21s, net 
How You Can Save 


Your Children’s Teeth 


by E. H. Carroll-Clark, L.D.S., and 
Harvey Day. A book of advice for those 
with young children in their care, emphas- 
ising the kinds of food which help to keep 
their teeth free from decay. 128 pp. 
12s. 6d. net 


The Jennifer Gift 


The second book in the Jennifer Series by 
Eunice Young Smith, about the Hill family 
who live on a farm. Charmingly illus- 
trated by the author. 256 pp. 15s. net 


For Valour: The Story 


of the Victoria Cross 


by Eric Leyland. Tales of courage and 
endurance which cannot fail to make boys 
roud of their forebears who have won the 
.C. 144 pp., line drawings. 15s. net 





194-200 BISHOPGATE 


LONDON, E.C.2 




































ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 


The firm whose revutation stands second 


to none as suppliers of library books for young 


people of all ages 


Large and varied selection. Immense 


stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 


cordially invited 


Telephone 5049 
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Gohn Birks Ld. 


Penguins — Pelicans — Puffins 
Victoria and Albert Museum picture books 
Dryad handicraft books 
in cloth bindings 





All titles in these famous series are available 
in our washable, waterproof cloth bindings 





Woodlands House - - Thongsbridge 
Huddersfield 
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Constructive entertainment 


Dobson authors of authoritative but lively books on 
many subjects for all interested children include 


IRVING ADLER 


Fire in Your Life Time in Your Life 
Magic House of Numbers Tools in Your Life 
The Stars : Steppingstones How Life Began 
into Space Monkey Business 
J. BENTLEY AISTROP, F.ZS. 
Enjoying Pets Every Child's Book of 
Every Child's Book of Zoo Animal Wonders 
Favourites Animals Around Us 
ISABEL BARCLAY 
The Early Explorers The Great Age of 
Filling in the Map Discovery 
T. K. BUTCHER 
Asia and Australasia Africa 
CARROLL LANE FENTON 
Prehistoric World Riches from the Earth 
DUNCAN TAYLOR 
The Elizabethan Age Chaucer's England 
PERCY M. YOUNG 
Music Makers More Music Makers 
Music Makers of Today Ding Dong Bell, etc. 


and many others, among them the many contributors 
to te REAL BOOKS series 


All uniform Large Crown 8vo. All iilustrated. 10s 6d or |2s 6d 
Complete lists — fiction and non-fiction — available from 
42 Great Russell Street - London WC! 
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Illustration by P. Boston from River at Green Knowe (Faber) 
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Puck Country 
by Marcus CROUCH 





Illustration by J. Kiddell-Monroe from Grishka and the Bear 
O.U.P. 


N 1902 Kipling was living in Rottingdean. ‘he 
earlier years of his stay there had not been 
unhappy, as Angela .Thirkell’s Three Houses 
shows. He had, however, reached a major crisis 
of his life in 1899 when he had nearly died in 
America in the great influenza epidemic and 
Josephine, the Best Beloved of the Just-So Stories, 


| had died. “The Elms” was full of ghosts. Moreover, 


although Rottingdean was still a quiet village and 
Brighton not a place of teeming thousands, and high 
walls protected the house from the Green, he was 
pestered by tourists, trippers who came out from 
Brighton to catch a glimpse of England’s literary lion. 
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It is difficult now to appreciate what an impression 
Kipling had made on his contemporaries. He roused 
mass emotions to a degree reserved nowadays for 
royalty or pop singers, and when he lay ill crowds 
knelt outside his New York hotel to pray for his 
recovery. Perhaps no writer before or since has 
known such fame. But Kipling had never loved the 
bandar-log, and the recent tragedy had increased his 
morbid love of seclusion. He was ripe for change. 

Kipling was a pioneer motorist. On one trip he 
had driven deep into the Sussex Weald and in a valley 
below the Forest Ridge came upon an old farmhouse. 
There was never any doubt. In Something of Myself he 
says: “At the very first sight the Committee of Ways 
and Means said: “That’s her! The Only She! Make 
an honest woman of her — quick!’ We entered and 
felt her spirit -- her Feng Shui — to be good. We 
went through every room, and found no shadow of 
ancient regrets, stifled miseries, nor any menace, 
though the ‘new’ end of her was three hundred years 
old.” This was “Batemans,” a mile or so outside 
Burwash. Burwash (“Burr’sh” if you are of Sussex) 
is a one-street town of fine houses in the gracious 18th 
century manner — many of them older behind their 
New-Look brick and tile facades. In the valley 


below, where the little Dudwell runs, a Sussex | 


iron-master had built his house of grey wealden 
sandstone, streaked with brown. Over the porch is 
the date 1634. 

The house, which Mrs. Kipling left to the National 
Trust in 1940, appears now not as Kipling found it 
but as he left it after 33 years of loving care. The 
rooms are full of the treasures he brought from all 
over the world and the garden is of his planning. If 
not the finest of the Trust’s properties, it is among the 
most completely satisfying, for it is an old building 
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ssion 7? of architectural quality, in a very lovely natural 
yused | setting, and rich in memories of the great man who 
s for} lived there. Its contents are of extraordinary charm 
owds | and variety. In the study the great desk is covered 
* his] with treasures: a pewter inkstand on which he 
' has | gouged the titles of his books as he completed them, 
1 the f a miniature seal of white fur, straight out of The 
d his | Jungle Book ; and the shelves which line the walls 
ange. | sag alarmingly with the weight of his books. ‘This 
p he ? room naturally attracts most visitors, but I have 
alley | greater affection for the little bedroom, with its 
ouse. | glimpses of the exquisite garden, which has on its walls 
fhe f the original reliefs from which John Lockwood 
Ways | Kipling’s illustrations to Kim were made. I like too 
Miake | the bronze Ganesh, the elephant-headed god of 
| and # prosperity, who benignly commands the garden door. 
We | But this is not a guide-book — I wish it were. One 
w of {| could write endlessly about the charms of this house. 
nace, There can be little doubt that “Batemans” made the 
years § “English” Kipling. India had given him a sense of 
itside f Time — or timelessness. Within the grey walls of 
issex) J “Batemans,” walking in the fields, or learning 
18th } husbandry under WHobden’s guidance, he found 
their | himself reading history from the ground rather than 
alley } from books. ‘The poem “The Land” in Limits and 
ussex §& Renewals provides the key to his belief in the past ; 
ilden f and the “Puck” stories are an extended study of the 
ch is J same theme. 
Mr. Roger Lancelyn Green’s article in Jumior 
ional | Bookshelf (December, 1956) is a most valuable critical 
nd it } appreciation of these stories. I have been concerned 
The $ more with following Kipling over the ground in 
n all f Sussex, trying to see him reading the landscape, the 
. If | flow of streams, the sites of buildings, the ancient 
gy the } names of fields, and finding in them proof of the 
ding | continuity of history. One of the principal characters 
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in the books is the Dudwell, that little trickle of a 
stream which flows through the’ gardens of 
“Batemans,” harmless seeming but, as Kipling and 
Hobden knew, a potential tyrant. ‘he Dudwell skirts 
“Batemans” passing the mill which “has ground her 
corn and paid her tax ever since Domesday Book”’ and 
in which Kipling installed a turbine for electricity. 
A mile or two upstream a lane crosses the Dudwell 
at Willingford Bridge. ‘This is “Weland’s Ford” 
where the Old One plied his trade until Hugh’s good 
heart and the farmer’s enforced courtesy set him free. 
The farmer rode down “from the Beacon under the 
greenwood tree.”  Brightling Beacon sweeps up 
above “Batemans” in the best scenery of the Sussex 
Weald, crowned with one of several follies erected 
around here by Mad Jack Fuller, an agreeable local 
eccentric. Against the Beacon Pook’s Hill is the 
merest rise in the ground, although no doubt the eye 
of childhood lent it dignity. 

Sir Richard Dalyngridge held the manor here, and 
Hugh was lord of Dallington, over the other side of 
the Beacon. Their overlord was that De Aquila who 
had been born out of time and whose mind had “no 
play in this black age.” De Aquila held Pevensey for 
the King, and, next to “Batemans,” Pevensey is the 
most important site, apart from the Wall, in the 
“Puck” stories. “The Honour of the Eagle” has been 
tidied up by the Ministry of Works since Kipling’s 
day, but it is still one of the most exciting ruined 
castles in the country. It embodies sixteen centuries, 
for it was a Saxon Shore fort long before William 
stumbled on the shore here and took seizin of all $ 
England. The shattered Eagle Tower has great 
romantic beauty, and in it is the oubliette in which 
Fulke hung above the gold of Africa until the tide 
“stood at the corners of his mouth, and he breathed 
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strongly through his nose.” Pevensey is the main 
scene too of “The Treasure and the Law,” in which 
Kipling concludes a story “as natural as an oak 
growing’; and from Pevensey rode out Henry I to 
hunt in Dallington Forest on the day that the King’s 
fool Rahere found himself a fool, in that great 
concluding story — I think his best — of Rewards 
and Fairies. 

The only other Sussex story in Puck of Pook’s Hill 
— in “Dymchurch Flit” Kipling crossed into Kent 
to see “steeples settin’ beside churches, an’ wise women 
settin’ beside their doors, an’ the sea settin’ above the 
land, an’ ducks herdin’ wild in the diks” — is “Hal 
0 the Draft,” which is about Burwash. Hal is one 
of Kipling’s happiest portraits and this story of 
country cunning has a wonderful summer atmosphere. 
Hal had it laid on him, it will be remembered, to 
restore St. Barnabas’ Church. He left it “a jewel 
— justabout a jewel !” Later rebuildings have 
changed Burwash Church greatly, but it still has style 
and charm and a fine position. The Church is the 
scene of St. Wilfrid’s story in Rewards and Fairies, 
when the children hear Sussex’s own Saint tell about 
Padda’s conversion in “Panama Corner” where the 
inscription on an iron slab still reads Orate p.annema 
Jhone Coline. ; 

I have a deep affection for “Gloriana” the 
wonderful tale which Elizabeth tells while her feet 
go through the intricate patterns of the pavane. It 
is an outstanding example of Kipling’s method of 
indirect narrative. The scene is Norgem — Northiam 
on the map — not far from Rye, where the Queen 
had been “knighting of fat Mayors.” This is a 
country of fine houses, none more _ spectacularly 
splendid than Brickwall where Gloriana’s little green 
dancing shoes are still preserved. In spite of its name 
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it is a timber-frame house of remarkably formal 
appearance, a perfect setting for the bitter-sweet 
tragi-comedy of the two cousins whom the Queen 
sent — but she never told them to go! — to death in 
the Gascon’s Graveyard. This is a difficult story for 
children. Una hated it, and the teller. But many 
children, like Dan, will see dimly through the crooked 
policies to the heart of Elizabeth’s, and England's 
need. 

I have not found Marklake on the map, but not 
far from “Batemans” is Rushlake Green. This is 
wooded country with many “funny little roads that 
don’t lead anywhere,” and this must, I think, be the 
scene of Philadelphia’s success with her song of 
“r-r-ravishing sentiment.” Certainly it would not be 
difficult “of a summer evening late” to feel time 
rolling back until the coach road again goes through 
the woods to Marklake Hall, with the carriage all 
ready to take Philadelphia to the Assize Ball at Lewes. 

“T’ve given my soul to the Southdown grass, 
And sheep-bells tinkling where you pass.” 

There is only one “Puck” story about the chalk 
Downs, and this goes deepest into the past. “The 
Knife and the Naked Chalk” evokes most wonderfully 
the feel of a hot day on the Downs. “The air 
trembled a little as though it could not make up its 
mind whether to slide into the Pit or move across the 
open. But it seemed easiest to go down-hill, and the 
children felt one soft puff after another slip and sidle 
down the slope in fragrant breaths that baffed on their 
eyelids. The little whisper of the sea by the cliffs 
joined with the whisper of the wind over the grass, 
the hum of insects in the thyme, the ruffle and rustle 
of the flock below, and a thickish mutter deep down 
in the very chalk beneath them.” The reader is there! 
The story has a typical Kipling theme, of the 
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individualist, the man who wins something for his 
people and pays for it; and Kipling tells it with a 
fine sense of atmosphere and of timing. 

More scholarly historians have re-created the past 
by the minute and painstaking assembly of innumerable 
tiny fragments of facts. Kipling is an intuitive 
historian, but generations of children have come to 
sec through his eyes the moving pageant of England’s 
story. In the “Puck” stories one sees Hal Dawes’ 
“dear — dear land,” the long slow process of change 
— the God of the Knife, the Roman soldier, the 
Norman Knight, the Renaissance craftsman and 
the unchanging country ways, “seely Sussex for 
everlastin’.” Kipling gave children the best of his 
English experience, as he gave in Kim a share of the 
best of his Indian thought. Some of the literary 
mannerisms of the “Puck” stories wear badly, but they 
are fundamentally undated, for their roots lie deep 
“in a fair ground.” 








Illustration by J. Brook from The Rescuers (Collins) 








Illustration by L. Lamb from Cat’s Tales (Faber) 
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Expanding Horizons 
by L. JORDAN 


OW that pretty nearly the whole surface of 
the globe has been mapped and explored, 
it is natural that Man, in his ever-pressing 
urge to seek out and examine, should turn 
his attention to the stars. So, too, now that 
an atomic-driven Nautilus has sailed under the Pole, 
the young reader turns from his Jules Verne and 
Rider Haggard in search of a literature which is 
contemporary with the sputniks and the Black Knight. 

I myself have been carried along in the general 
surge towards what Mr. J. S. Menzies in an article 
in The New Scientist calls, “a form of literature 
which crosses the frontiers of knowledge using 
imagination, intuition or logic to guide it.” I was 
giving my annual lecture on the subject of shoddy 
literature, and had moved on from the horror story 
to science fantasy. One boy suggested I ought to read 
Clark’s Childhood’s End. I did so and found a new 
source of wonder, and a world of the imagination 
which was entirely new to me. Nor have I found a 
better introductory novel of this type. Its theme is 
the end of our earth, by the visitation of stellar- 
supermen to supervise the metamorphosis of children 
to a higher plane of living in another part of the 
Cosmos. Such a bald summary fails to do justice to 
the charm and excitement of the story. 

From this first novel I went on to Clark’s Sands of 
Mars and Earthlight, both of which display the 
author’s success in keeping within the bounds of the 
possible, and even probable, in discussing inter- 
planetary flight and colonisation. With his The Deep 
Range, the story of a future industry based on whales 
herded on the underwater pastures of the oceans, I 
recognised that science fiction falls into three main 
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types, often overlapping, which I would define 
broadly as (a) Space and time flight, (b) Technological 
aspirations or prophecies of our own planet, and (c) 
Philosophy or fantasy. 

In each section the range is from very good to 
hopelessly bad, and the best are aimed at the intelligent 
thinker. Stories of moon-calves, one-eyed monsters, 
and rocks which speak English are contemptuously 
dismissed and many of the authors are astronomers 
and scientists who have won renown in the field of 
scientific research before attempting to write a novel. 
A notable example is Professor Hoyle, who has a 
regular programme on B.B.C. Television, “The Sky 
at Night,” and whose novel The Black Cloud would 
delight any young physicist with its mathematical 
calculations, its statement of physical laws, and_ its 
ideas, situations and experiences which are adult. 
There is no talking down to the young reader. 

The first group, Space and Time Flight, dates back 
to the Greeks, but was more recently made popular 
by H. G. Wells and Professor Low, whose Adrift in 
the Stratosphere is good reading for the boy or girl 
of twelve upwards. The young reader might then 
graduate to Walter’s Blast-off at Woomera and Domes 
of Pico, both presenting intelligently the steps taken 
to meet a threat from outer space, and never 
infringing the laws of probability. Clark’s Expedition 
to Earth is a good example of the genre for the older 
child, as is Simak’s Strangers in the Universe. Such 
stories correspond most closely to the tales of 
exploration and discovery which delighted the older 
generation, but with an increased tempo, a vaster 
background, and a new range of experience. An 
example of time travel is Duncan’s Occan’s Razor, 
though the physical laws upon which it is based will 
be beyond the very young reader. 
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Some new and forthcoming titles 





The Tree of Language H. & C. LAIRD 
A stimulating introduction to the origins of language, the 
beginnings of writing, the making of an alphabet. This 
English edition was edited by AGNES ALLEN. With drawings. 13/6 
Peter Tschaikowsky and the Nutcracker Ballet 
OPAL WHEELER 
In “The Great Musicians” series. Illustrated with drawings 
and music. 15/- 
Your Book on Keeping Ponies 
JANET HOLYOAKE 


An attractive new title in the “Your Book” series. With 69 
photographs and some drawings. 10/6 


The Robin Hooders PAULINE CLARKE 


A likeable, true-to-life story, full of incident and with the 
most natural dialogue and characters. Drawings by Cecil 
Leslie. 9 


Escape to the Downs HESTER KNIGHT 


A cartful of small animals set out for the Downs — and find 
the journey more wearying and dangerous than they had 
expected. Drawings by Raoul Millais. 12/6 


Simple Tales for the Very Young 


DORIS RUST 


By the author of A Week of Stories, A aoe a Day and All 
Sorts of Days. Drawings by Cecil Elg 8/6 


What Do You Say, Dear? SESYLE JOSLIN 


Introduced to an elephant, what does one say? Colliding with 
a crocodile, how to put it at its ease? This preposterous book 
is an enchanting child’s guide to natural manners. Drawings 
on every page by Maurice Sendak. 9/6 
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The second type is usually based upon some terrible 
catastrophe on earth — something like Marghanita 
Laski’s stage play, Off-shore Island. Richard F sor 108 
pioneered this kind of story with After London, 
written in 1884, and describing an England relapsed 
into barbarism. His graphic description of the 
noisome swamp which once was England’s capital 
appals yet fascinates. Other books deal with the 
exclusion of sunlight from the earth by an alien body 
(The Black Cloud), the over-running of the population 
by hostile creatures of Man’s own breeding (The Day 
of the Triffids), the invasion of the planet from space 
(The Kraken awakes), the draining away of the seas 
(The Tide went out), the loss of vegetation by virus 
(The Death of grass), the destruction of metals by 
subterranean creatures disturbed by Man’s delving in 
the earth (The Death of metal). Many depict the 
return to barbarism after an atomic war. Perhaps the 
best of these are Wyndham’s The Chrysalids, and 
Phelps’ The Centenarians, though the latter would 
have little appeal to the younger adolescent. Perhaps 
the most horrifying yet gripping of this group is 
Bradbury’s Fahrenheit 451, which is the temperature 
at which paper burns. Like Orwell in his 7984, 
Bradbury foresees a world where culture is dangerous; 
the Fire Brigade exists not to put out fires but to burn 
books, and the most joyous pastime of teenagers is 
cruising around in highly-powered cars looking for 
unwary pedestrians to run down. 

The name of Bradbury is further linked with the 
third section, where the stress is on fantasy rather than 
technology. His Silver Locusts paints a delightful 
and moving picture of Mars and its ancient 
civilisations before Man brought sin and destruction. 
His Golden Apples of the Sun is a collection of short 
stories many of which can scarcely be classified under 
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science fiction, and yet I should be loathe to exclude 
the witch-girl who longs for human feelings, and the 
little boy who thought himself invisible. 











Illustration by C. Keeping from Silver Branch (O.U.P.) 


Another great name in this group is that of Lewis, 
whose Out of the Silent Planet is a sort of parable 
in which we visit a planet where the animal-like 
creatures live in perfect amity and worship of an 
all-powerful deity, while Earth remains the Silent 
Planet given over to evil. This is an amazingly 
beautiful story and deeply moral. 

This whole range of fiction, and especially the 
stories of Bradbury, Clarke and Wyndham, bring a 
sense of Man’s achievement and potentialities. They 
follow Shakespeare (and I say this advisedly) in his 
ecstatic delight in the brave new world, for him the 
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discovery of the “still-vexed Bermuthes,” for them the 
experiences of man in the whole glorious universe, 
and even more they follow him in his conviction that 
man is greater than his achievement. Their weakness 
lies in the lack of opportunity for character 
development, occasional lapses in style, and crudities 
in plot. Their greatest failing, to my mind, is the 
tendency to depict not man but Superman, who needs 
no God to help him. Apart from a few writers like 
Lewis the writer of science fiction finds Christianity 
an outdated system of ethics, a classical religion, even 
a relic of the days of superstition. 

I prefer our own science fiction to the American 
variety. On the whole the British writer tends to keep 
within the bounds of possibility more than the 
American, and to indulge less often in violence and 
sensation. The American author insists on including 
a love theme, which seems out of place in the world 


’ of dedicated men and women. And, apart from 


Bradbury, whose style has a delightful poetic quality, 
the American novelist prefers a rugged, harsh style, 
and a diction of sham technological jargon which is 
repellent. Blish, in his Earthmen come home exhibits 
all these failings. 

The younger reader would do well to start with 
H. G. Wells’ War of the Worlds and Time Machine, 
going on to Low and Clarke. From fourteen onwards 
he could well enjoy Wyndham and the other writers 
on the post-atomic age, and come to Bradbury and 
Lewis at sixteen or so. Eventually he may even enjoy 
Tomorrow revealed, in which Atkins brilliantly writes 
a pseudo-history of the future based on the science 
fiction of today. 

I feel that children ought to have access to this new 
literature, whilst not neglecting their traditional 
reading. 

































The New Books 


PICTURE BOOKS 


Bate, N. Who Built the Dam? Illus. 32 pp. | 

103 X 8] pero re Macmillan 8/6 
Mr. Bate has written and illustrated a_fine-looking 
picture book, about how a mountain river, which at one time 
only turned a small water wheel, was dammed and finall) 
harnessed to drive the turbines of a power station. 





SLOBODKINA, E. Caps for Sale. Illus. by the author . 

41 pp. 9 X 7 : World’s Work 86 & F 
Some of the very best of American picture-books have 

been based on a simple idea and expressed in repetitive phrases. I 


There is, however, no formula for success and this little book 
seems to me extremely poor. ‘The trouble is lack of style. %/ 
The text might have been memorable ; it is merely trite. ] 
‘The drawing has that false perspective so popular among some 
artists because it gives the effect of a child’s drawing. In 


this event it seems merely inadequate in technique. . t 
FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 
Fry, R. Fly home, Colombina. Illus. by the author 
123 pp. 7$ X 53 : : ‘ , Dent 11/6 4 


Lucinda in Florence, Venice and Assisi, and very tame 
it all seems, with everyone being dreadfully sweet and 
understanding and Mummy and Daddy discovering a future 
for a crippled girl — a “very real artist” says Daddy. Her Y 
brother, a poor boy of Fiesole, owns Colombina the homing 
pigeon of the title, but though it is released from several 
points to provide a shape to the plot the book is rather formless 
and the cloying style and general superficiality keep things 
on a strictly tourist level. Some of the drawings have real 
charm, but the text seems too novelettish for recommendation 
it is fluent and not outright “bad,” but read aloud it 
seems like a parody. ‘The editors should have noticed that 
Lucinda’s address in Florence is made the clue to her address 
in Venice. After the Fry version of the tale of San Francesco 
and the “naughty” wolf, it is a refreshing shock to look 
through the irreverent picture book version by the Roses. 
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Hovucno, C. The Animal Game. Illus. by the author 
32 pp. 8} X 6 ; ; : Faber 9/6 


Jane is fond of the — where she feeds those animals 
most clearly labelled “DO NOT FEED.” She is inspired 
to play the animal game, imitating in turn a penguin (in 
daddy’s dress suit), a llama, a zebra, a tortoise and an alligator. 
Results are domestically disastrous. 

This is a charming book, thoroughly immoral but innocent. 
I find it difficult to believe that any of the little girls who 
laugh at it will be corrupted. If Miss Hough drew just a 
little better and so matched the excellence of her text this 
would be a picture-book in the first class. 


Rott, L. T. C. Look at Railways. Illus. 95 pp. 


73 X 5 : ; ; F Hamis) Hamilton 6/6 
Fisk, N. Look at Cars. Illus. 95 pp. 74 X 5 


Hamish Hamilton 6/6 


Binper, P. Look at Clothes. Illus. 95 pp. 
74 X 5 . Hamish Hamilton 6/6 


The first of these is a simple well-rounded story of the 
development of railways and leaves the reader with a 
satisfying knowledge of the subject. 

Cars are also explained as simply as such things can be 
and the author wisely does not attempt to explain mechanism 
which is too complicated to be so explained to a very young 
reader. For the differential gear he says, Go and look at it 
in the Science Museum. 

Pearl Binder’s book about clothes is not so successful. 
It is scrappy and leaves no very clear picture. There is too 
much emphasis on the difference between what the author 
evidently considers “useful” and “showing off” clothes. It 
must be a very, very long time since clothes performed only 
a useful purpose and became adornment in addition. There 
seems little point in labouring the question in a book for very 
young people. 


SCHNEIDER, H. anp N. How Big is Big? Illus. 


40 pp. 10 X 8 : ; Brockhampton Press 10,6 
ScHNEIDER, H. ann N. Let’s Find Out. Illus. 

40 pp. 10 X 8 . , Brockhampton Press 10/6 
ScHNEWER, H. anp N. More Power to You. Illus. 

128 pp. 8 X 54 ‘ ; Brockhampton Press 10/6 


The first of these is a picture book designed to impress 
upon very young readers the relative size of things. The 
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elephant is big, but a tree is bigger, as is obvious when a 
drawing shows one standing beneath the other. In turn the 
tree is dwarfed by a skyscraper — the country of origin is 
patent — and so on to the sun and stars. But there are things 
smaller than an elephant: a dog, for instance, and a mouse, 
and the flea on the mouse, and the mite on the flea. We 
finish up with atoms. This is well illustrated by Symeon 
Shimin. 

Let’s Find Out is described as a science picture book. 
The science is necessarily very elementary, but each little topic 
is pursued systematically, and the cunning little pictures, by 
Jeanne Bendick, do help. 

More Power deals with the power of wind, water, steam, 
petrol and electricity. The treatment is sound, without being 
particularly novel. Mr. Bill Ballantine supplied the drawings. 
Plenty of experiments are described in this and the previous 
book, which should be well within the scope of quite small 
children. ‘ 


Verney, J. Look at JIlouses. Illus. 96 pp. 
74X5 . . . ~ . ~~ . ~~ = Hamish Hamilton 6/6 
The combination of large type and rather skittish draw- 
ings, by the author, should attract the attention of young 
customers, who will find here plenty of sound, yet simple, 
information about the way houses have come into being, what 
they are built of, and why they are built as they are. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


AsHTon, A. Boy with a Golden Louis. Illus. by G. 

Fletcher. 139 pp. 8 X 5 . . Epworth Press 9/6 
Supposing that it is possible for a fifteen year-old boy to 

be as consistently unlucky as Armand Beauvernet, Miss 
Ashton’s novel of the Napoleonic Wars qualifies as a light 
historical novel which is competent, rather than brilliant. On 
the other hand, it is never dull. From the moment. when 
Armand arrives at Portchester as a prisoner-of-war to the 
day that he is exchanged, he suffers as many strokes of bad 
luck as of elation and encouragement, but he establishes 
himself as a young man of honour and resource, evoking the 
pity as well as the admiration of the Prison Governor’s lively 
daughter. Since, at the end, he happily encounters the English 
friend of his childhood, all may be said to end as well as he 
deserves and Miss Ashton contrives to keep up a good pace 








—_————_____. 
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yhen a throughout the narrative by reporting incidents rather than 

irn the routine. The book is bound to provide entertainment as well 

rigin is § as some historical colour. 

- things 

mouse, Barciay, I. Filling in the Map. Illus. 191 pp. 

We 8 x 51 ‘ ' ; ; , Dobson 10/6 

— After the carly ‘nai and the great age of discovery 

+ bot (to use the titles of Isabel Barclay’s two previous books in 
» “ . ” . - 

le topic the Worlds without End é series) comes the period of filling 

res, by y in the map. ‘The Holy Grail of exploration — the North- 
; West Passage — still lured men like Hudson in the 1600's, 

seem, La Salle, Cook, Franklin, and Amundsen who finally won 

t being the elusive prize in 1905. Ironically, by the time the Passage 

wings, was discovered, it was no longer of much use ; Cook two and 

vevious a half centuries previously had been right when he said: 

ae. : 
» small The North-West Passage undoubtedly exists but, for all 
¢ practical purposes, I suspect it to be useless.” 


These and other explorations — Cook in the South Seas, 
Bering in Siberia, Livingstone and Stanley in Africa, Peary 
6 6 to the North Pole, Fuchs and Hillary to the South — Miss 
draw- Barclay covers rapidly and sketchily, leaning heavily on the 


yous “human side” of the expeditions and giving only the barest 
simple, detail; the book is indeed, as she says in the introduction, “a 
» what 4 fragment of the final story.” Scott’s journey to the South 
| Pole, for example, is allowed two lines in a chapter that is 
deveted to Amundsen’s victorious expedition. 
Miss Barclay writes with ease and direct appeal ; she 
is most informative and has a sharp eye for details that will 
9/6 please young readers, even though the more sensitive will 
boy to occasionally be jarred by such sentences as “this fantastic 
Miss scheme had been masterminded by the Muscovy Company.” 
1 light The text is peppered with exclamation marks, and here and 
t. On 7 there are slips that should have been corrected ; for example, 
when the International Geophysical Year is abbreviated to I.G.A. 
to the and. throughout. the final chapter the ship Theron is wrongly 
of bad called Thoren. 
blishes After reading — and enjoying — this book, I feel 
ng the should be’ axiomatic for all non-fiction to include a 
lively bibliography. Here is a book that opens window after window 
english on an enthralling subject, and then slams them shut again 
as he by having only one:suggestion for further reading — Miss 
d pace Barclay’s own The Great Age of Discovery. 
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Bonzon, P.-J. The Spanish Fan. Illus. by F. Batet 
173 pp. 74 X 5 : . Heinemann 12/6 


A story by Paul- Jacques Bonzon, author of that sincere 
book, The Orphans of Simitra, and winner of the Grand 
Prix Salon de 1’Enfance, merits careful consideration. 
Nevertheless this book is disappointing. A poor Spanish boy, 
Pablo, aged 13, is attracted to a beautiful girl, Juanita, who 
sells fans. He discovers that she was kidnapped as a child 
of four and knows nothing of her parents. Suddenly Juanita 
disappears from Seville with her supposed guardian and Pablo 
follows her to Granada where he lives with the gypsies. The 
trail leads to Malaga and finally to the Canary Islands where 
he finds Juanita again. The two children escape by boat and 
are picked up by a British torpedo-boat and taken to Cadiz. 
There Juanita recognises her home and her old nurse. Her 
father has died and her mother, a rich woman, lives in Seville 
and Juanita and Pablo join her there. Pablo, carrying a 
flower he has bought for Juanita with his last pesetas, is run 
over. The story ends with him on the way to recovery and 
a brighter future. 

A plot such as this, hackneyed in many respects, is less 
interesting and moving than The Orphans of Simitra. There 
are several weaknesses, although the story moves rapidly and 
has suspense and excitement. 

There is little depth of character. Juanita weeps and 
fairits far too frequently and the tone of the book is sentimental 
and emotional. The story is little more than a teen-age romance. 

The translation is adequate. 


CATHERALL, A. Lapland Outlaw. Illus. by F. Wood 
158 pp. 74 X 5 , ; Dent 12/6 


Arthur Catherall has been for many years a writer of 
honest, worthy, rather dull stories of adventure. This is 
perhaps his best. He is on to a good theme and one in which 
he believes strongly, and he develops it not with consistent 
credibility but with some gusto. 

His hero is Johani, a Lapp boy, whose father is cheated 
by an unscrupulous trader. Defying the police he gets his herd 
up into the high land and for a whole icy winter defies the 
forces of organised civilisation. Only loyalty to his old 
herdsman brings him at last into the hands of the law. The 
ending is contrived but satisfactory. 

The virtues of the book are its complete naive honesty, 
and its careful and sympathetic detail of life in the far north. 
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This inhospitable land is home to. Johani, and Mr. Catherall 
shows how possible it is to love a life that is hard, dangerous 
and bitterly uncomfortable. 

The illustrations are much below the standard normally 
accepted as a minimum today. 


CrarK, R. Sir John Cockcroft. Illus. 112 pp. 
74 xX 5 , , ‘ Phoenix House 8/6 


One of these days someone ought to produce a 
“biography” of the Cavendish Laboratory, for there must be 
a good case for regarding this as the most fundamentally 
influential of all British institutions. From it has come a 
noble race of physicists, the more recent members here and 
elsewhere controlling atomic energy plants and carrying on 
research into the nature of the fundamental particles. Such 
a one is the subject of this stimulating book. This small-town 
Yorkshire lad, good at school games and studies, went up to 
Manchester, broke off for service in the first Great War, 
returned to the University, and was well set on the way to 
becoming a distinguished electrical engineer. Then came the 
bold decision to forsake this for a return to pure study. At 
Cambridge, although he went up as a mathematician, he was 
irresistibly drawn into the stream of bright particles 
circulating round Rutherford. By 1932, in association with 
Walton, and using one of those cheese-paring hook-ups which 
scientists were forced to put up with, he demonstrated the 
fission of atomic nuclei. The second war switched this versatile 
scientist over to radar, but before the end of the war he was 
back in the nuclear world, taking charge of the Chalk River 
atomic energy project in Canada, where the plans were hatched 
which were to culminate in Harwell. Now he wears the 
Order of Merit, and is Master of Churchill College, in 
Cambridge. This biography skilfully combines the life of 
Sir John with the discoveries with which he has been as- 
sociated, and can be highly recommended. 


Crawrorp, M. Who is this? Illus. by A. Lewis 
94 pp. 9 X 64 ‘ ‘ Faith Press 10/6 


This book is undoubtedly a sincere effort to present the 
story of Christ anew with not, perhaps, sufficient appreciation 
of the difficulty of the task. To arouse fresh interest and 
understanding it would seem necessary either to keep as closely 
as possible to the Gospel text, simplifying only where absolutely 
necessary and omitting the unexplainable or controversial, or 
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boldly to paraphrase with no attempt to reproduce the language 
of the Gospels. The latter is in the main Miss Eleanor 
Graham’s method in her Story of Jesus, with which Miss 
Crawford’s book is inevitably compared, and on the whole 
Miss Graham produces a lively individual narrative, even to 
one who deplores any adaptation for any but the youngest 
children. Miss Crawford sticks more closely to the original 
text but spoils it by often quite unnecessary translation, and 
the result is a flat and uninteresting story. Nor is she so 
careful to omit the really difficult and controversial — the 
Virgin birth and many of the parables are mysteries which 
admit of no real explanation and which lose their savour in 
any attempt to simplify them. 

The best part of this rendering is from “The last visit 
to Jerusalem” to the end, and occasional passages like “The 
Transfiguration” are well told. ‘The Temptation” on the 
other hand might easily have been explained in more modern 
terms, since even the churches today are a little chary of 
Satan and his devils except in abstract terms of conscience, 
while the “Parable of the Vineyard” really needs explanation 
since it is in no way a “Wage Dispute” as understood today. 

The book is attractively produced and it is only a pity 
that the author did not approach her subject with more 
confidence both in herself and in her readers. 


Daruinc, L. Kangaroos and other animals with 
pockets. Illus. by the author. 64 pp. 83 X 63 


Angus & Robertson 10,6 
This is a brief but very clear and straightforward account 
of the group of animals known as marsupials — those with 


pockets or pouches — of which the chief is the kangaroo. As 
most of this type of animal are now to be found only in 
Australia the book gives some little information too about this 
country, and the reasons for its being the home of these 
animals. The text is well complemented by clear drawings, 
diagrams, and maps. The writing is efficient and bold but 
somewhat terse and lacking in colour, vivacity and fineness. 


Davis, H. Captain Bill and his Jungle Magic. WUlus. 
by W. R. Lohse. 128 pp. 9 X 6 : Harrap 12/6 


This is one of the strangest conglomerations of fiction 
and fantasy I have ever come across. Captain Bill, the oldest 
explorer alive, arrives in London from Africa with his camel, 
Elila ; as he wanders along the Surrey roads he recalls a 
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number of his adventures that he proposes telling to his 
great-niece and great-nephew, Lucy and Trux. 

The adventures all end in some predicament or other : 
cannibals are about to fill their pot with Captain Bill ; he 
is held captive without food or water ; he faces deadly. snakes 
and wild Tibetan warrior-priests ; he is captured by Jivaro 
head-shrinkers and Tuaregs. From these and similar crises, 
Captain Bill easily escapes — by performing a series of tricks 
usually reserved for Christmas parties, simple magic with 
string, matchsticks, soap, cards, and paper. One needs more 
than the normal willing suspension of disbelief to swallow this 
awkward mixture of bizarre hazards and Uncle Bill’s 
do-it-yourself hocus-pocus. 


Dickinson, A. Amazing Animals. Illus. 189 pp. 
8 x 54 : ‘ 


; . : : Dobson 10/6 

The weakness of Mr. Dickinson’s title and therefore to 
some extent of his book, is that a// animals are amazing when 
one comes to study them carefully. Some are just more 
amazing than others, and once one gets away from the 
domesticated and therefore ostensibly familiar bipeds and 
quadrupeds, it is a matter of making a choice of those which 
demonstrate your point rather than placing them in order 
of strangeness. Assume an ignorance of these latter in your 
readers and you can rely on their interest in aardvarks, rhinos, 
fur seals, ant-eaters, apes, camels, whales, armadillos, bats, 
beavers, duckbills, dugongs, echidnas, elephants, phalangers, 
gorillas, guanacos, hippos, kangaroos, etc., etc., etc., so that 
it is not surprising that by the end of the book most animals 
you have heard of and a few you have not have been described 
more or less satisfactorily if only loosely in the scientific sense. 
However, the facts are accurate as far as they go and are 
based on sound references as the select book-list shows, while 
the illustrations are as good as can be expected. 


Dixon, M. The Forbidden Island. Illus. by R. 
Kennedy. 201 pp. 73 X 5 . .  Hart-Davis 13/6 


Miss Dixon immerses herself completely in her world 
of fantasy until she and her whole story are swamped and 
bewitched by her faery island of Inish Na Tornach, off the 
West coast of Ireland. Lindsay Macdonnell goes to stay 
with relatives close to this island and finds a_ connection 
between her own people and those on the island, and the whole 
story becomes that of Nish Na Tornach and its penetrating 
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strangeness and power. Miss Dixon has delved deep into her 
imagination to find people in a strange and mysterious setting, 
but she becomes too engulfed herself to depict them really 
clearly. The story is intense, almost frightening at times, 
and the writer is neither very fluent nor really coherent. 
Thus the faery people often remain shadowy and unreal. This 
is a rich book, however, even if it is a little turbid, and it 
has power and fascination as it presents a picture of the 
struggle between good and evil. Richard Kennedy’s illustrations 
suit the weird tale and contribute to the somewhat reluctant 
inveiglement of the reader. 


Esrorit, J. Drina dances in Italy 


Hodder & Stoughton 12 6 

This is the fourth in a serics of books about Drina 
Adams, daughter of a famous ballerina, and an Italian father. 
An orphan, Drina lives with her English grandparents and 
attends the Dominick ballet school in London. Later she 
visits her Italian grandmother and finds the Dominick are 
to dance in Milan. 

The whole story is interesting and can be read without 
knowledge of its predecessors. “There is sufficient information 
about the ballet itself but the girls live a natural life and 
make their own friendships. In Italy the background scene 
is well painted and though Drina “stands in” for a girl who 
is ill, this is nothing very spectacular or incredible. Altogether 
a very good type of “career” book mainly because the “career”’ 
is kept in its place and not presented as the whole of life. 
Nor is it over glamourised or used as an excuse for silly 
nonsense — it is just a chosen career entailing hard work and 
skill like any other. 


Fitter, R. Your book about Wild Flowers. Ullus. 





59 pp. 83 X 6 , ; : ; , Faber 8/6 
Evans, A. Your book of Aquaria. Illus. 61 pp. 

8} X 6 : ‘ , : . : ; Faber 9/6 
Pottarv, M. Your book about Hockey. Illus. 

Si pp. 8X6. . Faber 9 6 


This series has established itself as one of the mest 
satisfactory as introductions to the subjects covered. Intended 
for the 12 to 15 group of readers it makes no attempt to over 
simplify while being at the same time easy to read and 
attractive to handle. 

Mr. Fitter gives chapters on elementary botany, what 
to look for in your field studies, families, genera and species. 
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Flowers are then considered in their families. There are 
instructions on collecting, note-taking, societies to join and 
other books to read. I confess that any book on wild flowers 
without any coloured pictures at all leaves me rather cold 
and even two or three in this book would have been a welcome 
addition. 

Aquaria are immensely popular, fascinating to watch. 
Mr. Evans considers the fish to keep, the plants to grow with 
them. Looking after the aquarium, breeding, the things that 
can go wrong are all briefly covered and the result is a book 
that any beginner will find sufficient for his needs for some 
time to come. 

A very experienced player writes about hockey, briefly 
explaining the general science of the game and the duties of 
each player. Plentiful photographic illustrations play a useful 
part in the book. 


Garnett, M. d Trio breaks cover. Illus. by J. 

White. 93 pp. 74 X 5 c . . Harrap 6/6 
Mary and Martin are two high spirited and jolly children 

who live on a farm and have a great interest in all animals. 
When a neighbour starts a mink farm the children are 
intensely interested but are misguided enough to release one 
of the mink, thinking it would be happier out of captivity. 
The tale tells of the consequences of this presumptuous act 
and the final part played by the children in the capturing of 
mink thieves. The children are almost too vivacious and at 
times too cheeky and smart to be really likable, while the 
adults equal at the most only a popular caricature. The 
observation of the mink and her kits is quite interesting but 
the story has little else to commend it. All clicks together 
too neatly making the whole thing neat, small, and insignificant. 


GooLDEN, a Minty. Illus. by T. Freeman. 152 pp. 

7% X , , ‘ Heinemann 12/6 
s cross between a woman’s magazine story and a 
Victorian Sunday-school tale, featuring what is apparently 
meant to be a model family — terribly understanding parents, 
brotherly badinage and all. All of them, but especially the 
motherly little Minty, come to the rescue of a displaced 
Hungarian child, picturesque, pathetic, and, as is the way in 
such tales, unconsciously patronised. Competent of its sort, 
but just a little too “nice” and predictable, inclined to feminine 
gush, the story is not really fair to the cause it hopes to serve. 
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GorHaM, M. Abraham Lincoln. Illus. 192 pp. 
8 X 5] ‘ . «Dobson 10/6 
Mr. Gorham’ $ account + of a great American is painstaking } 
rather than inspired, and he has clearly gone to great trouble 
to amass details of Lincoln’s life as a boy and a young man 
in the hard times of his pre-presidential life. The portrait 
that emerges is still stiff rather than animated, perhaps because 
too much effort is made to appeal to popular tastes which 
demand “human interest’ rather than social background. 
Many good stories are told of Lincoln here, and many of the ) 
stories which he loved to collect and retail are included, but 
one misses the passionate zeal which Abe felt for the abolition 
of slavery and the issues on which abolition turned are 
dismissed too easily. It is not a biography, in fact, for the 
thoughtful reader, though it makes entertaining reading in 
a slightly scrappy way. In justice, it must be added that there 
is a sound bibliography appended for the benefit of those who 
would care to delve more deeply into the matter of Lincoln’s 
real contribution to the evolution of modern America. 
Homer. The Iliad. Retold by B. L. Picard. Illus. 
by J. Kiddell-Monroe. 208 pp. 84 X 5% . O.U.P. 15/- 
This exceptional combination of author and illustrator 
must certainly repeat the achievement of its earlier Odyssey 
of Homer in the Oxford Children’s Classics with a text and ' 
decoration of equal dignity and aptness. The author provides 
a necessary Prologue of her own to the story of the quarrel 
between Achilles and Agammemnon into which Homer in 
his day plunged without preamble, but from the outset the 
text is clean and clear in the physical as well as the literary 
sense with just that touch of the archaic in the style to make 
it seem right without making it appear artificial. The tenth 
year of the war against Troy unrolls in all its heroic majesty 
unmarred by any twentieth century pretentiousness or 
popularisation. The very tints of the full-page illustrations 
suggest the sombre wastage of the wearisome war and both 
Miss Picard and Miss Kiddell-Monroe have borrowed the 
classical grace of the original to make their collaboration 
another memorable event in publishing. 
Hope-Simpson, J. Anne — Young Swimmer 
150 pp. 8 X 54 , . Constable 12/6 
This is an excellent story of how a young schoolgirl 
achieves success at swimming. It is a convincing picture of 
school life, and particularly of the training which serves to 
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make a junior county swimming champion. It will prove of 
great assistance to the girl with the stamina and will-power 
to undertake strict training, and may well deter — perhaps 
wisely — those of weaker calibre. 

The publishers make a good attempt to present the hard 
work necessary in order to become experts in the various 
athletic fields treated in the series, of which this volume is 
the latest, and incidentally the first written for girls. 


Le MarcHAnp, J. The adventures of Ulysses. Illus. 
by A. Frangois. 49 pp. 12 X 9 ‘ Faber 15/- 

A joy of a book, which will shock some readers as much 
as it will delight others. The Odyssey, unlike The Iliad, is 
a heroic comedy ; there is a definite vein of humour in it, 
and M. Le Marchand has seized upon this in his hilarious 
version. M. André Francois’ drawings are in keeping. 

This is not for small children, in spite of the large 
picture-book format. It will be enjoyed most by grammar 
school boys who know the conventional Homer if only in 
translation. It is clearly also a picture-book for fathers, But 
don’t take it seriously, except perhaps as an example of 
book-production. 


Lines, K. (Ed.). The Faber Book of Stories 

ameem SeX Se . ttl wlUtlC(C 15/- 
Only the jacket blurb states the purpose of this book, 
which is designed for older children just discovering adult 
literature. The twenty-six stories — a few edited and not 
all written as short stories — are too disparate in subject 
matter and mood to hold most readers of any age from cover 
to cover, but there are many good things included. There 
seems to have been no guiding principle, however, and the 
rough grouping — animal ‘stories, fantasy, etc. — brings odd 
items together. Many of the authors represented would 
probably be better introduced through their full-length works, 
and all would have been more effectively introduced here by 
a paragraph or two of biography and comment. There is 
a Russian tale retold or invented by Arthur Ransome, Jolyon 
Forsyte at Cambridge, the inevitable necklace of de 
Maupassant, William Mayne speaking as a modern teen-age 
girl, one of de la Mare’s last stories, one of David Stephen’s 
badgers, a good Sherlock Holmes, a ’90ish story from James 
Stephens, ““The Happy Hippocrite,” also marked by time, and 
H. E. Bates’ “Colonel Julian” which now seem even more 
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dated, John Buchan’s moving glimpse of the ageing Chevalier, 
and much else. Not all sources are mentioned, which may 
mean that some of the material was written for this collection, 
and many notable short-story writers are not represented. In 
view of Miss Lines’ earlier, and highly satisfactory, collections, 
it is hard to know how this should be received, but although 
it may be found useful by librarians with young people's 
sections to fill, it is dificult to imagine any of the young people 
wanting to own the book, and that seems the best test, even 
for a book intended as a mere invitation to other reading. 


Matcotmson, A. Miracle Plays. Illus. by P. 
Baynes. 142 pp. 8} X 54 ‘ ‘ Constable 12/6 


Miss Malcolmson’s book comes at time when a revival 
of interest in religious drama, particularly drama as presented 
in the church itself, seems to be gathering force and it may 
thus prove of use in more ways than one. For the reader 
who wishes merely to be informed about the practice and 
style of drama in the great era of the miracle plays in England 
and elsewhere the concise introduction and the well-edited 
and carefully selected examples of traditional plays will 
certainly be adequate but the book will serve equally well as 
a source for actor and producer. The plays include “Noah’s 
Flood,” “Abraham and Isaac,” “The Nativity,” “The 
Shepherds’ Play,” “Herod and she Magi,” “Saint Nicholas 
and the Three Scholars” and “The Statue of Saint Nicholas,” 
all with stage directions and all charmingly illustrated with 
drawings by Pauline Baynes who has based her sketches on 
authentic mediaeval material. The book is attractive as well 
as scholarly and each page is a pleasure to read and to dwell 
on. The Glossary also enables the student to achieve the 
correct connotation for terms which are now either archaic 
or corrupted and should also be a guide to the actor in 
the interpretation and understanding of his part. A very worth 


while book. 


Merrett, J. How Parliament Works. 154 pp. 
74 xX 43 


, ‘ ‘ Routledge 10/6 
Complete clarity, a simple style combined with cheerful 
asides and historical anecdote make this book outstanding 
among the many informative books on all topics which now 
come from reputable publishers. Nor is it childish in its 
approach for many an adult voter would profit from a grasp 
of the information contained herein. Mr. Merrett not only 
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evalier, describes the working of the Mother of Parliaments but has 
. o- a knack of explaining in easy terms the rather subtle legal 
lection, implications of much that goes on in the Houses of Parliament 
aa f. and in departments and activities associated with them and 
ections. their members and ministers. I radition and usage are not 
though neglected so that any casual visitor to Westminster who has 
eople’s this book by him should never be puzzled by anything that 
- people he sees or hears there. The ground covered within the not 
t even very lavish limits of the book is really surprising. 
Ing. » PoLLAND, M. Children of the Red King. Inllus. by 
A. Macarthur-Onslow. 159 pp. 8 X 5. Constable 12/6 
12/6 Ireland may not have been quite like this in the early 
pane years of the 13th century — and judging by the reference 
hentiend books, discrepancies abound in Mrs. Polland’s history — but 
_ this is a good tale, deftly told, and set in a background as 
ple td fresh and vivid as any found in the illuminated manuscripts 
ae of the period. — Grania, daughter to Cormac of Connaught, 
ingland makes an admirable young heroine, and though the tribal 
L-edited treachery promised in the early chapters is unexpectedly 
wil abandoned when the scene shifts to a Norman castle the story 
ail os moves swiftly. It seems unlikely that the native Cormac and 
‘Noah’s the Norman de Courcy really exemplify the general mood 
“The of the time, but this is a ballad rather than a documentary, 
licholas » and it may well be that its appreciation of courage and 
holas.” chivalry and colour gives a truer idea of humanity than an 
8 with itemised account of the dirt and degradation surrounding it 
| Reggeen at any time. Mrs. Polland lacks the stature of Rosemary 
as all Sutcliff, but she is not attempting the same thing and in what 
= dineall she has attempted has been successful. Her illustrator is not 
ae tie too strong on faces, but some of her drawings are very 
soilinde effective, and there is a general feeling that both artist and 
loa fo author enjoyed their work. 
y worth ¢ Price, C. David and the Mountain. Illus. by the 
author. 135 pp. 74 X 5 ; Bodley Head 9/6 
This book might well have been a little longer, which 
10/6 is one way of saying it gives pleasure in the reading. Christine 
pies te Price has constructed a simple tale of a farmer’s schoolboy 
sending son whose main ambition is to be a shepherd and whose 
oe supplementary aim is mastery of Pen-y-fan, the forbidding 
iin te j mountain above his home. David’s dog, Fly, a character in 
‘ pions its own right, is both his joy and his despair, but one sees 
ot enly at the end that they will work as an effective unit. To fill 
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in the background of Welsh life, the author includes local 
co-operative activities such as sheep-gathering and shearing, 
with a rapid sketch of a Welsh Eisteddfod for cultural flavour. 
The real attraction of this book for a young reader will 
probably lie in the author’s success in making David’ appear 
as almost a man among men while he remains, in other aspects, 
a boy among his own kind. This is a happy book throughout. 


Ropertson, W. Shadow of a Rope. 159 pp. 

74 X 5 ; A : , ‘ Dent 11 6 
Maurice Gardner who manages his father’s estate in 
eighteenth century Norfolk is unjustly accused of the murder 
of an unpleasant and troublesome neighbour and is condemned 
to the gallows. ‘This story tells of his escape from prison 
and his subsequent flight and the final bringing to justice 
of the rightful murderer. The story is swift, vivid, and clear 
cut with a competent precision that admits of no frills or 
padding. There is too a good picture of the marshland of 
the fen country. One forgets, however, quite frequently that 
this tale is set in eighteenth century England and it is only 
by occasional reminders that one is jerked back from the 
present day to that time. More attention could have been 
given to the tracking down of the real criminal and this would 
have broken up Maurice’s long drawn out flight. A competent 
but quite undistinguished piece of work. 


ScHNEIDER, H. ann N. How Your Body Works 
Illus. by B. Ivins. 160 pp. 8 X 53 . Heinemann 8/6 
An American import, only half-translated, this is mainly 
concerned with the body’s use of food. ‘The senses are less 
adequately described, little or nothing is said of growth and 
reproduction or, a greater loss, of bones and muscles, and 
nothing at all, an even greater loss, of the god in the machine. 
For it is as a machine that the Schneiders see the body, and 
they often exclaim over its superiority to man-made machines 
and over its “cleverness” in operation. Otherwise, they show 
few signs of enthusiasm for either their subject or their 
audience, and in spite of the easy-reading look of the book 
and the careful little jokes and the frequent demonstrations 
— largely unnecessary — the approach is exactly the same 
as was found in the duller textbooks of our parents’ youth. We 
now have available a surprising number of books on_ this 
subject, one of the most stimulating being another American 
import, Ravielli's /Monders of the Human Body, and a 
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growing number devoted to the senses alone, so in spite of 
its undoubted “teacher appeal’ this book seems rather 
redundant. 


STERLING, D. Mary Jane. 151 pp. 8 X 5} 


Constable 12/6 
A pleasant little story of how Mary Jane Douglass and 
Fred Johnson became the first negro pupils at Wilson Junior 
High School. Fred becomes accepted fairly quickly in sport 
but Mary Jane finds herself ostracised and worse. Even 
when she makes a friend, local parental prejudice and laws 
against negroes prevent that intimacy and exchange of visits 
which might be expected. In the end all seems set fair, but 
the story is sadly reminiscent of Little Rock and deals with 
a problem practically unknown in this country where mest 
children accept coloured children freely enough. It seems 
almost a pity to emphasise this particular trouble for children 
here, whose frictions mainly have a personal basis, and are not 
concerned with a colour bar as such. The English adult 
attitude, except for a few snobs, is more negative and where 
it becomes positive is concerned mainly with “fear for the 
job.” 
These objections apart, the story is well told and unusual 
in some ways while it brings out the fundamental likenesses 
in people, whatever the colour of their skins. 


Trease, G. The Maythorn Story. Illus. by R. 
Hodgson. 217 pp. 73 X¥ 5 . . Heinemann 12 6 


Young Mike Maythorn, a working-class lad from the 
drab little town of Harborough, joins in an archaeological 
“Dig” and meets Sandra Clifford who is staying with her 
grandmother in a lovely country house near the site. Mike 
has been brought up in a good home by respectable loving 
parents, but when Sandra takes him home to tea, his behaviour 
lacks certain social graces. On the following Saturday, 
Shirley, the young girl who lives next door to the Maythorns, 
persuades Mike to accompany her on a shopping expedition. 
Shirley steals several articles from a multiple store and tries 
unsuccessfully to plant suspicion on Mike before she herself 
is brought before the juvenile court. Add to this the fact 
that the young people make an important archaeological 
discovery in the town, and the happy ending when Mike’s 
father becomes the station-master of the village where Sandra 
lives, and you have an unusual adventure story which is an 
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honest attempt to paint a realistic picture of an ordinary 
family, and the little incidents which make up a great part 
of their lives. A change from the story of the more well-to-do 
family whose experiences may be very different from that of 
the majority of children — a change which will be warmly 
welcomed by teachers and chidren’s librarians. 


Trent, C. Looking at Buildings. Illus. 160 pp. 
74X5 ; s Phoenix House 10/6 


Mr. Trent naturally deals for the most part with ancient 
buildings and the history of their design and development, 
but he concentrates always on showing the inquirer what he 
should look for in any building that will give him clues as 
to its origin and later treatment. It is astonishing, as always, 
what sidelights on human society and communal life are thus 
revealed both in the buildings designed for common purposes 
and in the separate individual structures which reflect status 
and prosperity. Of architects and their attitudes much is 
said on the way, and the author does not attempt to cram 
everything in at once but goes over similar ground on more 
than one occasion as, for example, when he deals first with 
the materials of building, then with the styles of architecture 
which were partly dictated by materials available, driving home 
the points so far made with separate chapters on Churches and 
Cathedals, Mediaeval Castles and Abbeys. Having dealt with 
various types of building he then exposes their significance 
in the growth of towns and villages and the importance which 
they gained or lost in the process. Perhaps it is a pity he 
had not more space for modern developments but these, to 
bé fair, require a book of their own in which current 
architectural “philosophy” as well as techniques must be 
outlined. There are twenty-five fine photographs and ten 
good drawings. 


Watters, H. Operation Columbus. 191 pp. 
$i xX St. «tg .  Fabe 13/6 





Chris Godfrey’s third space trip takes him to the moon 
itself, but the mystery of the domes there remains to be solved 
in a later book. As science fiction goes, this has been a-more 
intelligent series than many, but some of the situations seem 
borrowed from the same stock, albeit few other space travellers 
say their prayers and believe in Providence. The scientific 
element is more plausible than the politics, and if it is wrong, 
as it is, of the Russians to train their children to hate and 
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suspect the West, it is surely quite as wrong for us to display 
all Russians as hateful and suspect. ‘rue, the chief scientist 
is pro-West in secret, and Chris and the man from the Russian 
rocket discover the need for co-operation, but it seems all too 
likely that the next book will find the Russians again more 
intent on discomfiting our side than on furthering knowledge. 
In spite of Chris’ prayers, he shares the incapacity of all 
fictional spacermen, for none are properly appreciative of the 
wonders of the universe and none seem to feel any real 
humility in circumstances which could hardly fail to shake 
the dullest soul. 


Witiarp, B. Snail and the Pennithornes and the 
Princess. Illus. by G. Fletcher. 159 pp.. 8 X 5 


Epworth Press 10/6 

A holiday adventure story with a slight difference: not 
only are we re-introduced to Meg and Richard Pennithorne 
and their most likable aunt commonly known as “Snail,” but 
this third story of their adventures takes them to the Lake 
District, where one of “Snail’s” friends has married the owner 
of a small private railway line on which runs the engine 
called the Princess. Two rival pageants are being produced 
by the two big families of the village, and the children help 
to unite these families, and so undermine the rivalry. The 
atmosphere of the story is gay, light-hearted and humorous 
and will be enjoyed by many children of eleven and upwards. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


ALLAN, M. E. Summer in Brittany. Illus. by T. 
Freeman. 188 pp. 73% X 5 ; : Dent 12/6 


Eighteen year-old Hilary Ashford answers an advertise- 
ment for a companion to the children of a Breton family for 
the summer holidays. Fhe idyllic setting, the clash of 
temperaments within the family, the arrival on the scene of 
a boy-friend in the shape of a school-teacher temporarily turned 
author, are some of the ingredients which help to make this 
novel for the older girl pleasant light reading. The author 
reveals the charm engendered by the romantic old town of 
La-Trinité-sur-Cronne, and she also. reveals a_ brisk, 
commonsense attitude towards the various domestic situations 
which arise as the plot unfolds. The author is to be 
congratulated upon providing a series. of books, for the 
adolescent girl, with an interesting geographical background, 
and a sensible outlook on everyday life. 
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BRAMALL, E. Making a start with Marionettes. Illus. 
by the author. 111 pp. 8 X 54 , ; Bell 12/6 
The author of this book is Director of the Harlequin 

Puppet Theatre at Rhos-on-Sea, North Wales, the first 
permanent theatre ever to be built in Britain solely for puppets. 

Mr. Bramall has written a thoroughly practical book on 

every aspect of the making and manipulation of marionettes 
from the first stringed ae to the final play on the puppet 








stage. Expert as he is, he realises the amateur’s difficulties 
and has suggested dink ways, involving little skill and 
inexpensive materials, of beginning puppetry. He gives 


directions for making the marionettes and their clothes, the 
stage and its properties, and adds an adaptation of Hansel and 
Gretel with full production notes. His style is clear and 
informative and his diagrams could not be bettered as working 
drawings. ‘Three ways of making marionettes are suggested 
so that the more experienced puppeteer can improve his 
performance and skill. A handbook to be recommended. 
Burr, S. eo Blindbell. lus. by C. Brooker 
184+ pp. 73 X 5 : : Dent 12/6 
One | is not sure whether one really likes any of the 
characters in this rather involved story. They all seem a 
little too keen on being crafty and scoring off one another 
and holding out, though of course the latter trait contributes 
much to the suspense. What it amounts to is that two 
adolescent girls and a young man in the merchant navy, on 
holiday in Scotland, find themselves drawn in to help an 
American flier who is on an initiative test. The latter is 
planned on the lines of a super treasure-hunt of the type still 
popular at parties, though of course it asks for more in the 
way of literacy and physical effort. However, one sees a good 
deal of Scotland and hears much of Scottish history as the 
story winds along and it certainly makes for pleasant reading, 
while there are several clever twists in the plot. In attempting 
a novel which will appeal to older adolescents Miss Burr has 
been most successful in including two separate love interests 
and avoiding the sloppy element. If her book does no more 
than point the way for other authors as well as readers it will 
have been well worth while. 
CocuraneE, L. Anne in Electronics. 140 pp. 74 X 5 
Chatto & Windus 8/6 
On the jacket this book is described as a “Technical 
Career novel,” the first of a new series. Anne is studying to 
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take a senior post in the electrical industry, a new field for 
women. Her work alternates between the theoretical and 
practical in a large factory. Her spare time is spent in a full 
social life. She does, however, complete her four years’ course 
for a diploma before she is married, on the last page, to the 
“suave and distinguished” Nigel who is also in electronics. 

This series has made a serious attempt to show the 
possibilities and snags of careers today. Is it possible to make 
a complicated subject like electronics attractive and compre- 
hensible to the adolescent girl in a book of this length? The 
only chapter which is really technical,. “Printed Circuits,” 
leaves the reader with a very vague idea indeed as to what 
the words mean. At the end of the book, the chief impression 
remaining is of Anne’s social activities rather than her career. 
The author is naturally more at home in the careers she has 
written about previously, teaching and social work, than in this 
highly specialised field. 


Durant, G. M. Discovering Medieval Art. Illus. 
256 pp. 74 X 5 


oo ee a oo, 21/- 

In his foreword the author claims that “the aim of this 
book is to present the living flower, not the dissected laboratory 
specimen. It sets out first, to kindle delight in what was 
once an art that formed part of all men’s lives ; secondly, 
to give a keener edge to that delight by accompanying it with 
knowledge ; just enough knowledge to set the wanderer in 
the realms of Medieval Art on his way.” It would be 
sufficient to say that Mr. Durant succeeds but it must be 
added that he succeeds through the attitude he assumes in 
his approach to a vast and intricate subject. Basically the 
book relies for its course and direction on the overall beliefs 
of sections of Christian communities within the periods which 
produced certain “schools* of art in the remote past and 
illustrates those beliefs through the history of the art which 
they engendered. Thus amid a multitude of details in picture 
and sculpture the inquirer learns not only when and how 
each feature of the significant example of art quoted came 
about but why. In other words, here is a history of Christian 
— and superstitious — Man, through his record of ideas and 
suppositions in painting, sculpture and architecture, as well 
as in the illumination of his books. This becomes a moving 
as well as a fascinating study, reinforced by sixteen composite 
plates and innumerable inset sketches. The only pity is that 
none of these is in colour: but perhaps this a subtle move 
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on the part of the author to set his readers “wandering” in 
search of actuality. Bibliography, glossary and index will 
give them every assistance. 


GARTMANN, H. Science as Ilistory 

Hodder & Stoughton 25/- 
The author explains in simple terms each advance from 
balloons to jet aeroplanes, from mechanical adding machines 
to electronic “brains,” from steam to atomic power. ‘The 
book’s wide scope includes whole chapters on steam engines, 
the beginnings of transport, the history of flight, commun- 
ications, robots, satellites and space travel. It is extremely 
up to date with information on the latest rockets and satellites 
and the chapter on future space travel, seemingly out of this 
world, is presented so convincingly that photon rockets appear 
to be just around the corner. It is a book to make one think 
of the advances of civilisation at the cost of the lives of 
far-sighted inventors who lived before their time and died 
in poverty and ridicule, and to marvel at the persistence of 
such scientists as the Curies, Graham Bell, Lord Rutherford, 
and James Watt. This is a worthwhile study, full of facts, 
presented in an interesting, sometimes amusing and always 
educative way and will certainly give enjoyment to anyone 
over 15 interested in science, and possibly also to those others 
who have not had the history of man presented in this way 

before. 

Meyne.i, L. Nurse Ross Shows the Way. 160 pp. 


Sx 5 . : ; Hamish Hamilton 8/6 


Nurse Ross is the district nurse of Beechings, and this 
book is a chronicle cf her daily doings with a little story of 
village politics and nurse heroism thrown in. It is a 
pedestrian, insignificant little work that presents only a 
superficial picture of one aspect of a nurse’s career and puts 
that into too small and romantic a setting. The picture of 
village life is quite good but there is no real characterisation 
and the whole has the sweet superficial air of the cheap 
novelette. 

Nutratt, P. Nursing as a Career. Mllus. 128 pp. 


74 X 5 : ; : ; , , Batsford 12/6 
With new series being announced every week, Batsford 

can hardly expect their new career books to be greeted with 
anything more than the concerted groan: “Not another series.” 
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But if this book is a sample, they might not do so badly after 
all, for it gives a great deal of straightforward information, 
and unusually good advice — much of it of use to beginners 
in any field. Miss Nuttall’s connection with the Nursing 
Times seems to have kept her alert to all the problems which 
loom so large to apprentice eyes and yet fade so quickly from 
most memories once the strangeness has worn off. She is 
able to warn, explain and reassure, and throughout she is 
insistent on the patient’s right to courtesy as well as care and 
the profession’s need for intelligent and disciplined workers. 
Although it is intended for girls seriously interested in entering 
the field, the first section of the book can be recommended to 
any hospital patient. The final section describes the wide 
choice of occupation once training is over. There is some 
unnecessary repetition, but in the main this is an extremely 
sensible and sympathetic introduction to the most demanding 
and rewarding of careers. 


Owens, J. L. Diana Seton: Veterinary Surgeon 

188 pp. 73 X 43 ‘ ‘ . Bodley Head 8/6 
Among the growing flood of career books Miss Owens’ 
thorough account of what a girl can expect if she decides 
to become a vet. looks more than merely competent. She 
takes Diana Seton along a course of study and preparation 
strewn with snags which include family opposition, personal 
problems and occasional strokes of sheer bad luck which 
should give her readers every stimulus to serious thought 
before they make up their minds to follow in Diana’s footsteps 
as it were. As is usual, nowadays, a love interest is admitted 
among the personal problems, though it may seem a pity that 
Mr. Seton’s prognostication that girls waste their training 
by getting married as soon as they have completed it should 
be partially justified at the end. However, let’s face it, the 
more rational view is that training for a career is not wasted 
because marriage temporarily supervenes and that point of view 
is implied here. In the meantime, the hard work involved 
in training as a vet. is emphasised at every point in the story 
and the atmosphere which surrounds college and_ practical 

experience is described as anything but a lark. 








THE BRIDGE 


The books included in this section have been chosen from among 
“Adult” books as being suitable for inclusion in the Intermediate Library 
and are generally suggested for reading by young people from 15 to 19. 
They are not necessarily of very recent publication. 


Bates, H. E. An Aspidistra in Babylon. M. Joseph 13/6 
Mr. Bates’ latest work of fiction consists of four long 
short-stories (or “novellas”), with settings in Italy, the South 
Sea islands, and the author’s home county, Kent. Not for 
the first time, Mr. Bates here writes of love in a variety of 
forms: the blinding first-love of an innocent girl for a rascally 
army officer, the pathetic love of an ugly Polynesian woman 
for a visiting American, the unsure, hesitant love of two 
middle-aged English holiday-makers by the Italian lakes. 
Though not entirely lacking in excitement these can 
hardly be described as action-packed stories. What makes 
them so eminently readable is the author’s masterly command 
of the English language. Mr. Bates’ skill in conveying to 
the reader a scene, a character or an atmosphere must surely 
be without equal among current English fiction writers. 


BiakeE, G. The Loves of Mary Blake  . Collins 16 - 
After a distinctly old fashioned pre 1914 beginning where 
the squire’s son seduces the laundry maid who refuses the 
marriage he offers as “unsuitable,” this novel develops into 
a capable woman’s successful struggle to farm and raise a 
pedigree herd on the uplands above the Clyde. The “Scotch” 
is at times a little baffling to the Sassenach reader, but the 
scenic and character drawing is good and the theme substantial. 
Though inexorable “progress” finally ruins Mary’s life work, 

she emerges undaunted, and ready to take up a new life. 


CaruiLeE, C. As I was Young and Easy 

Chatto & Windus 1959 

This is an American story of a farmer’s twin sons who 

are so unlike that they never agree. Ray, the story-teller, is 

half afraid of his taller brother and jealous of the favouritism 

Clay receives from their mother, but when he becomes a 
dog-owner life suddenly becomes brighter for Ray. His dog 

is frankly ugly, lop-eared and crazy ; he chases the billy-goat 

up a tree, causes endless trouble on the farm but finally wins 
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glory when he tackles the wild mountain lion which is roaming 
the neighbourhood. Between them, the boy and the dog kill 
the lion and then Ray has to learn the hardest lesson of all, 
that his dog is going to die. 

This is a humorous book full of understanding of 
children, and the importance the love of animals plays in their 
lives. It may help to make other children accept the 
inevitability of parting with the things they love. 


CurisTIE, A. Cat among the Pigeons . Collins 12/6 
Meadowbank is one of the most exclusive of English 
girls’ schools but three murders and an apparent kidnapping 
threaten even such a reputation. The trouble, however, is 
mainly connected with a revolution in the Middle East and 
the whereabouts of the jewels which Prince Ali possessed by 
his ill-fated attempt to leave his country. The plot becomes 
somewhat involved, and a bright young pupil has the idea of 
calling in Hercule Poirot ; after which the solution is not in 
doubt. The twist at the end whereby the jewels are given 
according to Prince Ali’s wish, helps to soften the rather 
unpleasant elucidation of the mystery. 


CurForD, F. Act of Mercy . Hamish Hamilton 13/6 
' Harry Jordan is a young Englishman, employed as 
manager of a sugar-cane plantation in a small South American 
republic. When a revolution breaks out, Jordan is merely 
annoyed at the interruption in his normal routine — until 
he discovers the exhausted ex-President hiding in his garden. 
From that moment Jordan ceases to be a neutral observer : 
he becomes personally involved by refusing to take the casy 
way out and surrendering the fugitive to his hunters. Instead, 

he attempts to smuggle the wanted man out of the country. 


What happens to Harry Jordan and his wife, Susan, 
once they embark upon their act of mercy makes exciting and, 
frequently, grim reading. What makes this book better than 
most others of this kind is the stark realism of the writing. 
No mock heroics, no astounding escapes this, one feels, could 
really happen — and possibly does. 


Jackson, D. V. S. Walk with Peril . Jarrolds 16/- 
A well-balanced novel telling the story of Robert Fairfield 

who joined the army of Henry V, to win distinction on the 
field of Agincourt. The military passages do not hide the 
hardships suffered because of mud and hunger. The book 
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gives a good picture of the contrasts between wealth and 
poverty in fifteenth century London, and of the social and 
religious background to Lollardism. There is a pleasant love 
interest. 


Lawson, W. When Cobb and Co. was King 

Angus & Robertson 16/- 

An interesting and entertaining story of early days in § Sco 
Australia when the stage coach was the only means of transport 

on generally poor roads. Young Buster White, a great 
horse lover, longs to be a coach driver for the famous Cobb 

& Co. enterprise. There are hold-ups by highwaymen, 
secreted loot, racing and a mild romance. The background 

is well drawn and though the writing is rather naive at times, 

the story is unusual among Australian novels for containing 


. : : STE 
very little bad language. Perhaps this accounts for an 
occasional lack of “bite” in the narrative ! 

O’Connor, TT. Four-minute Smiler: the Derek 

Ibbotson Story ‘ ; : S. Paul 16/- Tw 


For a sport which attracts a considerable following, 
especially since the advent of T.V., the literature of athletics 
is very sparse. For this reason, the appearance of the 
life-story of one of the track’s most colourful personalities is 
an event — and one of significant interest to those whose 
thoughts are already dwelling on the coming XVIIth Olympiad 
to be held at Rome. 

Derek Ibbotson’s rise in the athletic world — the main 
subject-matter of this book — could truly be described as 
“meteoric.” His first big race was a two-mile event at 
Manchester in 1955, in which he was beaten into second place 
by that equally colourful athletic star, Gordon Pirie. Within 
the space of two years he had won an Olympic bronze medal 
and gained the world mile record in the best of four 
sub-four-minute miles. Subsequently his star waned alarmingly 
and his performances during 1958 and 1959 have been, at 
the best, mediocre. Ibbotson admits that he let success go 
to his head and neglected his training, but he is now working 
hard to regain the position he once held as Britain’s star 
athlete. 

However one views this remarkable Yorkshireman, no 
follower of athletics could fail to find this book of interest. 
Ibbotson does not hesitate to criticise the officials of the 
British Amateur Athletic Board, whilst some of his comments 
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on his great track rival, Chataway, will displease many of 
that indomitable runner’s fans. From the literary standpoint, 
this book compares ill with Bannister’s First Four-minutes. 
Nevertheless, there is much sound advice and some useful 
training schedules, in an Appendix, for the aspiring top-class 
miler, and the book is enhanced by some fine action photographs. 


Scorr, M. The Unwritten Book . H. Jenkins 6/- 

A novel of the backblocks of New Zealand, spanning the 

period from 1914 - 1939. Janet wishes to write a novel, 

but having married a farmer, finds herself tied to the farm 

and the bringing up of a family. The hard farming story is 

interesting in itself — the human side so ordinary as to be 
quite credible. 


Srevenson, D. E. Still Glides the Stream. Collins 13/6 
A love story with a Scottish Border background. A 
pleasant book about decent, lovable, kindly people, moving 

in a locale obviously well known and loved by its author. 


Tweepsmuir, S. Dashbury Park . G. Duckworth 1959 

This Jane-Austen-like novel is set, as is the author’s 

earlier Cousin Harriet, in a country estate in the moneyed 
leisurely days when Victoria was on the throne. 

The heir to Dashbury is more at home in Rome than 
he is among his relatives in England, and it is only when his 
cousin Lucy marries his greatest friend that he realises that 
he too is in love and can consent to the quiet life of a country 
squire. 

The plot is well constructed and the characterisation as 
good as is the evocation of the Victorian scene. Girls of 13 
upwards will enjoy this story. 
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